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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 


During the last two years, I had attended 
Friends’ meetings constantly on First-days. 
was often deeply thoughtful, and cried to the | 
Most High for preservation. 1 had not much 
thought about joining Friends, and knew no- 
thing of the order of society; but was fully sa- 
tisfied with their manner of worship. I re-| 
membered what was said by the Son and sent of 
the Father, that God was a Spirit, and they 
that worshipped him aright, must do it in 
spirit and in truth ;—also that he was seeking 
such worshippers, and where they were thus met 
and gathered into his name, He was in the midst 
of them. Oh! what an excellency appeared in | 
the order, to be waiting on God in the silence 
of all flesh,—truly and humbly waiting upon 
the alone Object of adoration and worship! Oh! | 
what refreshing seasons I have witnessed, when 
there has not been a word spoken. Here I was 
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It was in the 11th month, in the year 1772, 
that I first appeared in the work of the minis- 
try, whilst I lived at the last mentioned place 
on Wissahickon. I was in Philadelphia on a 
First-day, but had neglected going to meeting 
in the morning. Having received a letter from 
an intimate acquaintance, I took the morning to 
answer it, and intended going out of town in the 
afternoon. But being detained longer than I 
expected or intended, by reason of a very heavy 
gust and shower, I did not leave the city till 
afternoon meeting broke up, and felt dissatisfied 
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I| with myself for missing both meetings, a thing 


that I had not lately done. However, in com- 
pany with a young man, I set out and walk- 
ed smartly on the way homewards, until I felt 
a stop in my mind, and great weight came over 
my spirit : but I kept going on, and said nothing 
to my companion for a good while. By the time 
we got out of town, I believe the young man 
perceived that something was the matter with 
me, for I was shut up from conversation; and, 
being under great exercise and perturbation of 
of mind, this language arose in me, Return to 
the city. I could not tell fur what; but the 
more I strove to put it by and go forward, the 
heavier it grew. At last, seeing no other way 
to have peace, I said I believe 1 must go back 
to the city: which the young man soon agreed 
to, as he lived there. Accordingly we turned 


clearly shown that many had come to the expe-| back, and when we got into town, being in 
rience of the apostle, when he said, “ We are} Second street, I found Friends were going to 
of the circumcision that worship God in the| evening meeting, which I had not thought of 


spirit, rejoicing in Christ Jesus, and have no 
confidence in the flesh.” O glorious day, in- 
deed! having the Lord, most high, for their | 
teacher, as he had spoken by the mouth of his 
inspired prophet, that he would teach his people 
himself, and that they need not say, one to an- 
other, Know the Lord; ‘“for,”’ said he, “ they 
shall all know me, from the least of them unto | 
the greatest of them.” This I saw clearly to be 
the case, and my soul rejoiced greatly, and 
thanked the God of heaven for so great a favor, 
bestowed on me a poor, unworthy creature. 

Not intending to write a minute history of 
my life, I only mean to give a touch, here and 
there, of my coming along in a religious line, 
for my own satisfaction. If my dear children 
should outlive me and take good ways, it may 
also be satisfactory to them to look over these 
minutes of their father’s journey through life. 





till then. So 1 concluded I would also go to 
the meeting, and did so; but had not the least 
thought of having anything to say, till the meet- 
ing was gathered. Then I felt the power of 
God to be upon me iu such a manner as I had 
never felt it before. I trembled exceedingly, 
though I strove against it; but all to no pur- 
pose. Now was the time of proving—now the 
full time was come. I thought, if 1 had been 
at a little meeting in the country, it would not 
have been so hard to deliver what appeared to 
be my duty at that time, which was on this 
wise: Obedience is required of thee, O man— 
obedience to the law of thy God. This arose 
with great clearness, and some more which I do 
not distinetly remember. But alas! for me: I 
could not think of speaking in so great a gath- 
ering of people; and then it occurred to my 
wind that I was not a proper member. So that 
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I did absolutely refuse, and was going to get up 
and go out of meeting; but I durst not, there 
was such a great dread over me. I therefore 
kept my seat; though I could see no way to 
have peace but by expressing what was on my 
mind, and this was like death to me at that 
time. Through my strugglings and strivings 
against it, I was thrown into great disorder and 
distress of mind. Horror and darkness came 
over me, accompanied with this language: The 
fountain shall be sealed, and thou shall draw no 
more living waters therefrom. This was spoken 
as clear and as plain to my spiritual senses, as 
it could have been to my outward ear; and it 
was alarming tome. I had not met with any- 
thing more awakening. I then, and not before, 
gave up and resigned all up, saying, Here am I, 
Lord, do with me what thou pleasest. Give me 
strength, I pray thee, to do the thing thou re- 
quirest of me. My will being thus given up, I 
felt the returns of his presence and power, and 
with great clearness and an audible voice, I 
delivered what was before me, as already men- 
tioned. But Oh! my pen is not able to set forth 
the awful, solemn quiet—the calm, serene, sweet 
state of mind that I enjoyed for many days; so 
that it seemed as if [ had got into another 
world. 

I returned early in the morning to Wissa- 
hickon; and my year being up soon after, I left 
the place where I had been hired, not being 
easy to stay there any longer, and came to Phi- 
ladelphia. Some Friends there took notice of 
me, and understanding how I was circumstanced, 
were thoughtful about me. Several proposals of 
business were made, but way did not open to 
close in with any of them ; until Susanna Light- 
foot, who was then in the city, mentioned that 
she had heard her brother William Lightfoot 
say he wanted a miller. This information was 
brought me by two men Friends, who also told 
me that if I was free to go, some Friends wished 
to see me. Feeling a perfect freedom to accept 
this proposal, I went along with the messen- 
gers, and found divers Friends met together at 
John Morris’s; Susanna Lightfoot and her hus- 
band were two of the number. This was the 
first time I ever saw Susanna to know her, and 
also the first tims that ever I had been reached 
by avy body’s preaching: but now I was much 
broken under what she had to say to me. 

After this, I set forward for Pikeland, in 
Chester county, and reached there in less than 
two days. I soon agreed with William Light- 
foot to tend his mill, and continued with him 
about three years and a half. In the summer 
of the first year I was there (1773) I made ap- 
plication, and was received into membership 
with Friends at Uwchlan Monthly Meeting. I 
stayed with William until I was married to 
Susanna Hatton, daughter of Susanna Lightfoot, 
in the 9th month, 1776, I then went to live 


with Thomas Lightfoot, my wife’s stepfather, 
and worked on his farm somewhat more than 
one year. In the spring, 1778, we went to farm- 
ing upon part of his plantation, at which we 
continued for upwards of two years. 

I should have noted, that about the time that 
I was thinking of taking a wife, and had made 
some move towards it, Friends were about re- 
commending me as a minister; but they con- 
cluded it was best to let one matter be gone 
through with first. They therefore put off re- 
commending me till after I was married, and 
then I was regularly acknowledged by Uwchlan 
Monthly Meeting, as a minister approved by 
Friends. 

In the year 1780, having rented a grist-mill 
of Thomas Newlin, near Concord meeting-house, 
we removed thither from Pikeland, and resided 
there about three years or more. During this 
time, with the unity of Concord Monthly Meet- 
ing, I made several religious visits to Friends. 
Twice I travelled into Virginia in the service of 
Truth; the first time, having Richard Ridgway 
for a companion, I visited all the meetings be- 
longing to Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and went 
over the Alleghany mountains to see the few 
Friends who resided there. In this journey I 
was from home about seven or eight weeks. 
Having Joseph Townsend, a Friend of Concord 
Monthly Meeting to accompany me in my second 
journey to Virginia, I visited the families be- 
longing to Hopewell Monthly Meeting, before it 
was divided. Richard Ridgway also accompa- 
nied us in this arduous service, and I was about 
seven weeks from home, in performing it.” 

It does not appear that Hugh Judge kept 
any written account of these two visits. Among 
his papers, however, is found a narrative kept 
by his companion Joseph Townsend, of a con- 
siderable part of his second journey to Virginia, 
while engaged in visiting families. As this is 
preceded by a particular account of the rise and 
progress of a family visit to the members of 
Concord Monthly Meeting, in which Hugh 
Judge and himself were both engaged, it is 
thought proper to insert it here, with but little 
abridgment. This is done to preserve a history 
of the care, the travail, and the concern of so- 
ciety for the preservation, encouragement, and 
welfare of its members at that period. To the 
promotion of these objects, the visiting of 
Friends in their families was then thought to 
contribute much, through the blessing of the 
heavenly Shepherd, on the labors of love, the 
Christian sympathy and wholesome counsel thus 
administered. The names of the families visited 
are retained, with a hope that some profitable 
reflections may be associated therewith, in the 
minds of some of their descendants, or among 
the few Friends who may remain in those places, 
at the present day, should this account fall into 
their hands. 
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A Brief Account concerning Silent Meetings ; 
the Nature, Use, Intent and Benefit of them. 


This is a great mystery, hid from the eye of 
man, who is run from the inward life into out- 
ward observations. He cannot see either that 
this is required by the Lord of his people, or 


| any edification therein, or benefit thereby; but 


babe (BF ee 


to the mind that is drawn inward the thing is 
plain ; and the building up hereby in the life 
of God, and fellowship one with another therein, 
is sweetly felt ; and precious refreshment from 
the presence of the Lord received by them, who 
singly herein wait upon him according to the 
leadings and requirings of his Holy Spirit. Now 
to open the thing a little to the upright-hearted 


_ if the Lord please. 


After the mind is in some measure turned to 


| the Lord, his quickenings felt, his seed begin- 
| ning to arise and spring up in the heart, then 


the flesh is to be silent before him, and the soul 
wait upon him (and for further appearings) in 
that measure of life which is already revealed. 
Nowthis is a great thing to know flesh silenced, to 
feel the reasoning thoughts and discourses of the 
fleshly mind stilled, and the wisdom, light, and 
guidance of God’s Spirit waited for. For man 
is to come into poverty of self, into the abased- 
ness, into the nothingness, into the silence of 
his spirit before the Lord; into the putting off 
all his knowledge, wisdom, understanding, abili- 
ties, all that he is, hath done, or can do, out of 
this measure of life, into which he is to travel, 
that he may be clothed and filled with the na- 
ture, Spirit, and power of the Lord. Now in 
this measure of life which is of Christ, (and in 
which Christ is, and appears to the soul) there 
is the power of life and death ; power to kill to 
the flesh, and power to quicken to God ; power 
to cause the soul to cease from its own work- 
ings, and power to work in and for the soul 
what God requires, and what is acceptable in 
his sight. And in this, God is to be waited 
upon and worshipped continually (both in pri- 
vate and public) according as His Spirit draws 
and teaches. 

For the Lord requireth of His people, not 
only to worship Him apart, but to meet togeth- 
er to worship Him, in the seasons, and accord- 
ing to the drawings of his Spirit : and they that 
are taught of him, dare not forsake the assem- 


_ bling of themselves together, as the manner of 


some is ; but watch against the temptations and 
snares, which the enemy lays to deceive them 
therefrom, and to disturb their sense by, that 
they might not feel the drawings of the Father 
thereunto. 

And this is the manner of their worship. 
They are to wait upon the Lord, to meet in the 
silence of flesh, and to watch for the stirrings 
of His life, and the breakings forth of His power 
amongst them. And in the breakings forth of 
that power they may pray, speak, exhort, re- 


buke, sing or mourn, &c., according as the Spi- 
rit teaches, requires and gives utterance. But 
if the Spirit do not require to speak, and give 
to utter, then every one is to sit still in his 
place (in his heavenly place I mean) feeling his 
own measure, feeding thereupon, receiving there- 
from iuto his Spirit, what the Lord giveth. Now 
in this is edifying, pure edifying, precious edify- 
ing; his soul who thus waits is hereby particularly 
edified by the Spirit of the Lord at every meeting. 
And then, also, is the life of the whole felt in 
every vessel that is turned to its measure ; inso- 
much as the warmth of life in each vessel doth 
not only warm the particular, but they are like 
a heap of fresh and living coals warming one 
another, insomuch as a great strength, freshness, 
and vigour of life flows into all. And if any be 
burthened, tempted, buffetted by Satan, bowed 
down, overborne, languishing, afflicted, dis- 
tressed, &c., the estate of such is felt in Spirit 
and secret cries or open (as the Lord pleaseth) 
ascend up to the Lord for them, and they many 
times find ease and relief, in a few words spoken, 
or without words, if it be the season of their 
help and relief with the Lord. For absolutely 
silent meetings (wherein there is a resolution 
not to speak) we know not; but we wait on the 
Lord, either to feel Him in words, or in silence 
of Spirit without words, as he pleaseth. And 
that which we aim at, and are instructed to by 
the Spirit of the Lord as to silent meetings, is, 
that the flesh in every one be kept silent, and 
that there be no building up, but in the Spirit 
and power of the Lord. 

Now there are several states of people: some 
feel little of the Lord’s presence ; but feel temp- 
tations and thoughts, with many wanderings 
and rovings of the mind. These are not ac- 
quainted with the power, or at least know not 
its dominion, but rather feel dominion of the 
soul over the flood inthem. And this is a sore 
travailing and mournful state, and meetings to 
such as these (many times) may seem to them- 
selves rather for the worse than for the better. 
Yet even these, turning as much as may be, 
from such things, and cleaving (or at least in 
truth of heart desiring to cleave) to that which 
disliketh or witnesseth against them, have accep- 
tance with the Lord herein: and continuing to 
wait in this trouble and distress (keeping close 
to meetings, in fear and subjection to the Lord 
who requireth it ; though with little appearing 
benefit) do reap unhidden benefit at present, and 
shall reap a more clear and manifest benefit af- 
terwards, as the Lord wasteth and weareth out 
that in them, wherein the darkness hath its 
strength. Now to the evidence that the Lord 
doth require these silent meetings, or meetings 
after this manner silent, it may thus appear. 

God is to be worshipped in Spirit, in His own 
power and life, and this is at His own disposal. 
His Church is the gathering in the Spirit. If 
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any man speak there, he must speak as the ora-]dom, Napoleon justly remarked that she needed 
cle of God, as the vessel out of which God | mothers for her regeneration. 

speaks ; as the trumpet out of which He gives}| Mothers are now wanted in revolutionary 
the sound. Therefore there is to be a waiting | Europe, to secure peace, freedom and govern- 
in silence, till the Spirit of the Lord move to} ment. Whoever, amidst its troubled scenes, is 
speak, and also give words to speak. For a man ja prominent actor, owes his power to a mother’s 
is not to speak his own words, or in his own wis- | training, a mother’s labors, a mother’s influence. 
dom or time, but the Spirit’s words, in the Spi- | It was a common remark of our soldiers while in 
rit’s wisdom and time, which is when He moves | Mexico, that Mexican imbecility, want of patriot- 
and gives to speak. And seeing the Spirit in-|ism and enterprise, was clearly attributable to 
wardly nourisheth, when He giveth not to speak | the ignorance and viciousness of Mexican women. 
words, the inward sense and nourishment is to| Kedeem the mothers of this ill-fated republic, 
be waited for and received as it was given when | and the nation is regenerated. 

there are no words. Yea, the ministry of the} To the noble system of public instruction, 
Spirit and life is more close and immediate| which, from the early settlement of our happy 
when without words, than when with words, as| country to the present time, has generally pre- 
has been often felt, and is faithfully testified by | vailed, we owe our exalted position. Our public 
many witnesses. Eye hath not seen nor ear| charities have been prompted by the benevolent 
heard, neither hath entered into the heart of | hearts of our mothers ; the love of order and the 
man, how and what things God reveals to His| respect for law which characterize us, are the 
children by His Spirit, when they wait upon | results of early obedience to a mother, and re- 
Him in His pure fear, and worship and converse | spect for her gentle restraints. Morality, honor, 
with Him in Spirit ; for then the fountain of | and probity are taught by a mother’s tongue. 
the great deep is unsealed, and the everlasting | Though teachers and the clergy have their 
springs surely give up the pure and living] share in forming the intellectual and moral char- 
waters.—IJsaac Penington. acter of each rising generation, they cannot ac- 
complish their aims without a mother’s aid. Let 
the females of the land be properly prepared to 
discharge well their tasks of training the genera- 
tions which are to come, in all that is pure in 
morals, noble in intellect, and generous in the 
social affections; let them drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge; let their taste be culti- 
vated by an early introduction to what is beauti- 
ful in human character, in literature, and in art ; 
let them be deeply imbued with patriotism and 
religious feeling, and the generation to come 
will outstrip their laggard fathers in all that 
elevates and improves the social, political, intel- 
lectual, and religious character of our race; the 
fireside and nursery will be supplied with gentle 
and living teachers of pure and practical wisdom, 
and our schools, the Church and State, will feel 
the influence for good of the mothers of our land. 















THE MISSION OF MOTHERS. 


We know not who is the author of the follow- 
ing extract, which we find credited to “‘a valu- 
able periodical.” It contains noble truth, beauti- 
fully and forcibly expressed : 

The mother isasculptor. The world worships, 
with breathless admiration, the beautiful statue 
which art has created from the inanimate block 
of marble ; but who pays the merited tribute to 
a mother’s labors! The mother is a sculptor. 
She sends forth from her hands, specimens of a 
higher, nobler art than the gifted sons of genius 
ever conceived. It is hers to imitate, in lifeless 
stone, nature’s most perfect productions, and to 
mould human character after the purest models 
of truth and nobleness. The artist disengages 
the enchanted limbs, and forms from the rude 
block ; the mother awakens the slumbering in- 
tellect, vivifies and properly directs the uncul- 
tured affections, and developes anu strengthens 
the dawning moral sentiments. The artist dis- 
misses the productions of his chisel to enchant 
the lovers of the beautiful throughout the world ; 
the mother sends out the workmanship of her 
hands to control human destiny. Prepare mothers 
for their work, and nations spring into being, 
possessing all the elements of social happiness, 
intellectual being, and physical power. They 
give the decision, integrity, firmness and intel- 
lectual power to men who direct the storm of re- 
volutionary madness, and bring light and order 
out of political chaos. When France, in, the 
reams So the present century, surfeited with 
human blood, in vain aimed at national free- 





From The Christian Observer. 
GILBERT HUONT. 


BY PHILIP RARRETT~ 


Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 
Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 
Lonfellow’s Village Blacksmith. 


There lives in the city of Richmond, Vir" 
ginia, a very venerable and highly respected ne- 
gro blacksmith, named Gilbert Hunt. For more 
than three score years he has pursued his humble 
calling, and even now, at the advanced age of 
seventy-seven years, the merry ring of Gilbert’s 
anyil is among the first things that break the 
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stillness of the morning. His shop is situated 
on one of the most business streets in the city, 
and long before the stores are opened, or the 
busy hum of human voices is heard, the lively 
glow of the blacksmith’s fire and the unceasing 
blowing of his bellows, whisper in the ear of 
many a tardy young man—Be diligent in bust- 
ness. 

Thus has he lived and labored through the 
weary days of many along year. Though time 
has ploughed many a deep furrow across his 
dusky brow, though his head is covered with the 
almond-tree blossoms of age, though those that 
look out of the windows are darkened, though 
the doors are shut in the streets, though the sil- 
ver cord has been worn almost to its last thread, 
yet Gilbert Hunt remains still healthy and ro- 
bust, retains the cheerfulness of youth, and seems 
to feel that his work on earth is far from being 
accomplished. 

His dark countenance, while in conversation, 
is lighted up with a happy smile, and you can- 
not help feeling as you look upon the old and 
gray-headed man, what a precious promise that 
beautiful old hymn expresses where it says, 

«¢ E’en down to old age, all my people shall prove 

My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable love; 


And when hoary hairs shall their temples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in my bosom be borne.” 


The eventful life of this aged blacksmith, to- 


gether with his vivid remembrance of bygone 


days, renders an hour spent in his company very 
pleasant. 


’Tis true his name is unknown both to fortune 


plainer style, and came up in a Jersey wagon, 
seated on my trunk.” Since that time, nothing 
of special interest has transpired in the life of 
this truly remarkable man. “ oiling, rejoicing, 
sorrowing,” he has followed with unpretending 
simplicity of character his accustomed labor. 
Success seems not to make him proud, nor fail- 
ure to discourage him. He has made a sufficient 
amount of money to enable him to spend the 
evening of his life in quiet retirement, but his 
place at his shop is seldom, if ever, vacant. 

For more than half a century, he has been a 
consistent member of the Baptist church ; thus 
teaching us, would we have the needed blessings 
of life added to us, we should seek first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness. 

The event which invests the name of Gilbert 
Hunt with more than ordinary interest, is the 
active part which he took at the burning of the 
Richmond theatre in 1811. 

We add a brief account of this sad occurrence, 
as related by Gilbert himself, feeling there are 
but few eyes which can read it, without moisten- 
ing with tears. 

“Tt was the night of Christmas, 1811; I had 
just returned from worship at the Baptist church, 
and was about sitting down to my supper, when 
I was startled by the cry that the theatre was on 
fire. My wife’s mistress called to me and begged 
me to hasten to the theatre, and if possible save 
her only daughter, a young lady who had been 
teaching me my book every night, and one whom 
I loved very much. The wind was quite high, 
| and the hissing and cracking flames soon wrapt the 


and to fame ; for but few stop in this cold world | entire building in their embrace. The house was 


of ours to pay the deserved meed of praise to 
humble, unpretending merit. 


“Far from the madd’ning crowd’s ignoble strife, 
His sober wishes never learned to stray— 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
He kept the noiseless tenor of his way.” 

But to return to our first intention. 
Hunt was born in the county of King William, 
(Va.,) about the year 1780; came to the city of 
Richmond when seventeen years of age ; learned 
the trade of a carriage maker, at which he worked 
for a considerable length of time, and by con- 
stant industry and close economy, laid by a suf- 
ficient amount of mony to purchase his freedom 
of his master. In 1832, he determined to emi- 
grate to Liberia; and in February of that year, 
left Virginia. He remained in Africa eight 
months, and having travelled some five hundred 
miles into the interior, returned to the coast and 
embarked for home. His reception on arriving 
at Richmond, was one which would have done 
honor to any conqueror or statesman, so highly 
was he respected by the citizens. ‘When I 
reached Richmond,” to use his own language, 
“‘the wharves were crowded with all classes and 
conditions of people; I was invited to ride up 
town in a very fine carriage, but preferred a 


Gilbert | the windows. 


built of wood, and therefore the work of destruc- 
tion was very short. When I reached the build- 
| ing, L immediately went to the house of a colored 
fiddler, named Gilliatt, who lived near by, and 
egged him to lend me a bed on which the poor 
frightened creatures might fallas they leaped from 
This he positively refused to do. 
I then procured a step-ladder, and placed it 
against the wall of the burning building. The 
door was too small to permit the crowd, pushed 
| forward by the scorching flames, to get out, and 
numbers of them were madly leaping from the 
windows only to be crushed to death by the fall. 
I looked up and saw Dr. standing at one 
of the top windows, and calling to me to catch 
the ladies as he handed them down. I was then 
young and strong, and the poor screaming ladies 
felt as light as feathers. By this means we got 
all of the ladies out of this portion of the house. 
The flames were rapidly approaching the Dr. 
They were beginning to take hold of his cloth- 
ing, and, and, O me! I thought that good man 
who had saved so many precious lives, was going 
to be burned up. He jumped from the window, 
and when he touched the ground I thought he 
was dead. He could not move an inch. Every 
body had left that part of the house; for the 
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wall was tottering like a drunken man, and [| left me.” 


looked to see it every minute crush the Dr. to 
death. I heard him scream out, ‘ Will nobody 
save me?’ and at the risk of my own life, rushed 
to him and bore him dway to a place of safety. 
The scene surpassed anything I ever saw. The 
wild shriek of hopeless agony, the piercing cry, 
‘ Lord, save, or I perish,’ the uplifted hands, the 
earnest prayer for mercy, for pardon, for salva- 
tion. I think I see it all now—all—all, just as 
it happened ;” and the old negro stopped to wipe 
away a tear which was trickling down his wrinkled 
cheek. 

“The next day I went to the place where I 
had seen so much suffering. There lay a heap 
of half-burnt bodies—young and old, rich and 
poor, the governor and the little child—whose 
hearts are still fluttering like leaves. I never 
found my young mistress, and suppose she per- 
ished with the many others who were present on 
that mournful occasion. J thought there would 
never be any more theatres after that.” The old 
man was silent, his tale was told, tear-drops were 
standing in his eyes. 

Should any of my readers desire to learn more 
of the history of this venerable old negro, the 
simple sign of 

GILBERT Hunt, 
Blacksmith, 
which still hangs over his door, will direct them 
to his lowly shop, and guarantee a warm welcome 
at his hands. 
Rural Retirement, Va., Feb., 1858. 





LOSING ALL—A FAMILY SCENE. 


There is something exceedingly tender, as 
well as instructive, in the following, which we 
take from the Child’s Paper: 

A few years ago a merchant failed in business, 
He went home onc evening in great agitatio 
‘“‘ What is the matter?” asked his wife. ‘Iam 
ruined; I am beggared. I have lost my all!” 
he exclaimed, pressing his hand upon his fore- 
head as if his brain were in a whirl. 

“All!” said his wife; “I am left.” “ All, 
papa!’ said his eldest boy; “here am I!” 

“ Ana I too, papa,” said his little girl, running 
up and putting her arms round his neck. ‘I’s 
not lost, papa,” repeated Eddie. ‘And you have 
your health left,” said his wife. “And your 
two hands to work with, papa,” said his eldest ; 
“and I can help you.” ‘And your two feet, 
papa, to carry you about.”’ “ And your two eyes 
to see with, papa,” said little Eddie. 

“ And you have God’s promises,” said grand- 
mother, “And a good God,” said his wife. 
“ And heaven to go to,” said his little girl. 

“God forgive me,” said the poor merchant, 

_ bursting into tears. “I have not lost my all. 
What are the few thousands which I called my 
all, to these more precious things which God has 
























And he clasped his family to his 
bosom, and kissed his wife and children with a 
thankful heart. 

Ah, no, there are many things more precious 
than gold and bank stocks, valuable as these may 
be in their place. When the Central America 
was foundering at sea, bags and purses of gold 
were strewn about the deck, as worthless as the 
merest rubbish, “ Life, life !’’ was the prayer. 
To some of the wretched survivors, ‘‘ Water, wa- 
ter!” was the prayer. ‘ Bread, bread !’’ it was 
worth its weight in gold, if gold could have 
bought it. 

The loss of property must not cloud the mind 
with a wicked forgetfulness of the greater bless- 
ings which are left behind. No man should de- 
spair, for no man has lost his all until he has 
lost his integrity, lost the mercy of God, and lost 
his hope of heaven at last. 





OCCUPATION, OR THE USES OF A TRADE OR 
PROFESSION. 
‘“RETTER THAN GOLD—HE GAVE HIS SON A TRADE.” 


It is said that, according to an ancient usage 
in Prussia, all the Princes of the Royal Family 
must LEARN A TRADE. The Prince Frederick 
William, who was recently married to the 
Princess Royal of England, is a compositor, 
having acquired a knowledge of the art in the 
printing-office of Mr. Hauel, at Berlin. An 
excellent idea, and one that might be endorsed 
with advantage by thousands of indulgent pa- 
rents, who have indolent orspoiled sons. Thereis 
nothing like A REGULAR OCCUPATION. It not 
only strengthens the morals, but it improves the 
mind. The habit of industry is, morever, a 
constant source of pleasure. It engages and 
engrosses the faculties, and scares away des- 
pondency and despair. And yet, how many 


"| parents permit their children to grow up, with- 


out any positive means or mode of earning a 
living, and thus securing an honest independ- 
ence! The error prevails to a fearful extent in 
the United States. It may be attributed to one 
of three causes. Over-indulgence, want of re- 
flection, or false pride. But the father who 
looks on with indifference, and sees a son grow- 
ing up before his eyes an idler and a drone, 
not only fits him fora life of misery, but for 
one of crime. Better be any thing than noth- 
ing. No matter how humble the occupation, if it 
be reputable, it constitutes a protection and a safe- 
guard. It is impossible for every lad to become 
a great man, either in the pulpit, in medicine, or 
at the bar. The mistake with too many parents 
is, in supposing that their children are remark- 
ably gifted, and that hence, any ordinary em- 
ployment would be beneath their talents. The 
effect is to induce them to become connected 
with a profession for which they are totally un- 
fitted. Far better this, however, than no em- 
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ployment at all. 
thing. A few days since,a gentleman ina 
neighboring city died, and left a large estate. 
He had three sons, to each of whom he be- 


queathed fifty thousand dollars. Two are to 
take possession of the principal within a twelve- 
month, both being in active business, having, 
before they attained the years of manhood, 
acquired a regular occupation. But the third, 
and the favorite, can only receive the interest 
of his property during life, inasmuch as he was 
over-indulged and spoiled when a boy, became 
an idler, and addicted to habits of dissipation, 
and is, therefore, unable to manage his own 
estate. How often do we see similar results 
under the like circumstances! Fond mothers 
are sometimes sadly culpable. They persuade 
themselves that some one among their offspring 
is too delicate fur the ordinary purposes of life, 
and thus, if a boy, they prevent him from 
mingling and mixing with the world at large, 
and becoming subjected to the anxieties and 
responsibilities of business. This may do very 
well in mere childhood, and when surviving 
parents are able to watch, guard and protect. 
But, alas! for the condition of a youth thus 
educated, when left to his own resources. He 
finds it impossible to struggle against the chances 
and changes that constantly take place, and too 


often yields to intemperance and despair. There | 


is, we repeat, nothing like a regular occupation. 
It should be regarded as one of the great essen- 
tials. If possible, let it be of a character to 
suit the mind and the disposition. There are 
some lads who, full of enthusiasm, activity and 
energy, are fitted for almost any undertaking. 
No matter where they may be placed, they will 
wrestle, struggle and attain position and char- 
acter. There are others, again, who are timid 
by nature, who are nervous, sensitive and 
shrinking, and who should be trained and 
treated accordingly. But a trade of some kind, 
a regular occupation, an acquired mode of ob- 
taining the means of subsistence, and securing 
social position and pecuniary independence, 
cannot be too earnestly urged. The usage in 
Prussia, to which we have called attention, is, 
we repeat, an excellent one, and every way 


worthy of imitation and emulation.— Penna. | own. 


Inquirer. 





For Friends’ Intelllgencer. 


WHAT RUM HAS DONE. 


Everybody should learn some- 


ders, and 5,000 suicides ; and has bequeathed to 

the country one million of orphan children.” 
And nasty, filthy tobaceo, rum’s dear friend 

and first cousin, who shall say how much mis- 


chief it has done? 8. D. 





THE CLAIMS OF SOCIETY UPON WOMEN. 
BY LUCY N. GODFREY. 


Becanse home is woman’s peculiar province, 

it does not follow that society has no claims 
upon her. The faithful performance of every 
home duty is, indeed, her first of social duties. 
She owes it to the community in which she lives, 
that the father or the husband whose home she 
| shares shall be the better citizen for her influ- 
ence. He should carry purer principles, and 
kindlier estimates of his fellow-men forth from 
(his hearth-stone than he can gather in the 
haunts of business. Her children’s characters, 
too, must be moulded by her care. Thought- 
fully and prayerfully must she watch for oppor- 

| tunities to sow the good seed in their young 
hearts, which shall ripen into blessings upon all 
connected with them in after life. Her first 
duty is, that she seek to make every inmate of 
her home happier, and better for her presence 
there. The notable housekeeper, whose perfect 
domestic arrangements excite the admiring won- 
der of a neighborhood, may fail in this, and if 
she does, if the moral and intellectual natures of 
her family have been forgetten, in care of their 
physical comfort, she has most miserably failed 
in her life work. I would not undervalue these 
‘creature comforts Many a man’s temper has 
been soured by a-repetition of ill-cooked din- 

ners, or buttonless shirts. Little respect can 

she command who fails in these simple duties. 

Let no woman plead the claims of society, as 
she devotes her time to works of charity, leav- 

ing the comfort of those dearest to her to hire- 

lings. Only by doing the duty which lies near- 

est, can one see clearly to do that which is 

‘beyond. Household economy is beneath the 
thoughtful attention of no true woman. She 

may, if her husband’s income warrant the ex- 

pense, leave the manual labor to servants; but 

the head-work and the heart-work must be her 

There is no degradation in the most 
menial employments, if done earnestly as a part 
of duty. ‘The loving heart and skilful hand 
dignifies each task, and makes it a pleasure. 
Let your thoughts linger upon these home du- 
ties, my reader; the smallest of them may be 





‘“‘ Edward Everett, formerly Secretary of State, | of infinite moment in its consequences. 


computes that the use of alcoholic beverages costs 


I honor the woman, and there are many such, 


the United States directly in ten years one hun- | who unselfishly devote every energy tothe welfare 
dred and twenty millions of dollars. Has burned | of their families, even as I pity those who seem to 
or otherwise destroyed 5 millions more of property. | find their only pleasures outside the home circle ; 
Has destroyed 3 millions of lives. Has sent to but I think that between the two extremes lies 
our prisons 250,000 persons, and to the poor- the path of duty. Those who confine their 
house 100,000 children. Has caused 1,500 mur- thoughts to their homes, do not exercise their 
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whole natures.. They wear themselves out as 
soon as those whose duties and pleasures are 
more varied ; but their sympathies and affections 
are cramped by the routine of daily duties, and 
neither mind nor soul expand to the full measure 
of perfect womanhood. Our Father has made 
us social beings, and there is a kind of refined 
selfishness in allowing one’s family to occupy 
the whole heart. A woman does not fail in her 
home duties because she sees others needing her 
attention. If she moves in society in such a 
manner as to enlarge her own sympathies, her 
family will be gainers by her growth of charac- 
ter. Besides, there is a rest, which helps to pre- 
serve a healthy tone in both mind and body, in 
change of occupation. She who has worked in- 
dustriously all the forenoon for her family, may 
carry cheering words to an invalid’s chamber, 
or hersympathy to a bereaved friend, and return 
before the children arrive from school, with 
new vigor for the evening, while she has left a 
blessing behind her. Nor are woman’s only 
social duties to the sick and the suffering. She 
owes kindly feeling and expression of that feel- 
ing to the friends sho has been winning from 
childhood. Let her not say she has no time for 
correspondence, or for calls. She may be tied 
closely at home, she should be tied, if she has 
young children; but let her break away occa- 
sionally, if it can only be in the thought which 
distates a mere note. No God-given capacity 
should be allowed to rust for want of exercise, 
and they who plead want of time to cultivate 
their social powers, may only want energy. 

Don’t rush blindly Into society, hither and 
thither, wherever a whim may carry you. That 
would neither help you in imparting philanthro- 
pic principles to your children, nor in improving 
your own characters. Devout thought. to the 
subject. Endeavor to increase the happiness of 
every one with whom you may come in contact ; 
but seek the companionship of such as can sym- 
pathize with you in your efforts to obey the 
divine injunction, “ be ye perfect, even as your 
Father in Heaven is perfect.” I do not mean 
that your minds must never unbend from lofty 
aspirations. Far from it; you would thus make 
the holy principles which should ever be your 
guide very unattractive to most of those about 
you. Be ready to enter into every innocent 
amusement, with the same heartiness that you 
would undertake a work of charity. Mirthful- 
ness is as truly a God-given capacity as benevo- 
lence, and I would distrust that religion which 
would crush or conceal it. Be cheerful, gay, but 
be in earnest. Avoid every approach to levity 
concerning sacred things. Learn to enjoy with 
your whole being the beautiful things of earth. 

‘Look always to the bright side, and teach your 
children thus to find happiness. 

In a word, be true to your highest, purest na- 
tures, for, even as ‘“‘ an honest man is the noblest 
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work of God,” is not the true woman, the lov- 
ing friend, the faithful wife, the devoted mother, 
the earnest disciple of Him, “who spake as 
never man spake,” the holiest work of our 
Father.—Arthur’s Home Magazine. 
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American Stavery.—Daily is the painful 
intelligence echoed, by our public journals, that 
the African slave-trade is reopened on our south- 
ern frontier. The slave oligarchy, despite the 
Act of Congress, and the statute of 1807, will, 
if possible, legalize this nefarious traffic inde- 
pendently of the general government. We pub- 

|lish an article from the New Orleans Delta, 
which appears to be reliable; but admitting it is 
not, the dissemination of such sentiments shows 
a vitiated public opinion, which leads us to 
query whether we are practically maintaining 
our noble testimony against wrong and oppres- 
| sion, and are honestly concerned to elevate these 
righteous principles in their purity before the 
world. 

After an experience of more than two hun- 
dred years of the blasting effects of this unholy 
system, when we hoped a more healthy feeling 
was awakened on the subject, it seems almost 
incredible that every principle of justice, every 
feeling of our better nature, is thus set at defi- 
ance. The exorbitant profits, accruing from this 
iniquitous traffic, will doubtless tempt unprinci- 
pled men to engage in it; and if it be establish- 
ed, as a lawful commerce, who can estimate the 
increase of misery and degradation entailed 
upon the unoffending victims, and the equally 
to be commiserated increase of domination and 
crime on the side of the oppressor. 

The wail of sorrow is not, however, confined 
to the southern section of our Union: a recent 
occurrence of suffering and injustice in a neigh- 
boring State is well authentieated. Last New 
Year’s day, a slave woman, of Cambridge, Md., 
was to have been free from her term of servi- 
tude; she had four children in the family, 
slaves for life, and her husband was also a slave, 
belonging to another person of the same place. 
The night before New Year’s she escaped with 
her husband and children; but about a week 
after, they were betrayed by some pretended 
friend, and taken back to Cambridge, where a 
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reward of a thousand dollars had been offered 
for their apprehension. The poor fugitive wife 
is, we understand, to go to the penitentiary, the 


husband is sold South, and the children are | 


returned to their mistress. 


The disclosures made by them led to the be- | 


lief, that Arthur Leverton, a member of our | 
| Monthly, and Granville particular Meeting. 


Society, and a son of the late Jacob Leverton, 
had assisted in their escape, and a warning was 
given him to leave the State, or lynching would 


be his portion. He took the hint, and when the | 


mob assembled he was out of their reach. Since 


to follow him. 
The mob not being glutted in their thirst for 


revenge, pitched npon two free colored men, 
one of whom was Daniel Hubbard, a most in- 
dustrious and peaceable resident in the county, 


MarrieD, according to the order of Friends, on 
Fifth-day, the 18th inst., at Cedar Lawn Farm, Up- 
per Greenwich, N. J., Joseru B. Livezey, merchant 
tanner of Berkley, formerly of Plymouth, Pa., to 
Ema, daughter of William and Rachel Haines, of the 
former place. 





Diep, at his residence, in Granville, N. Y., 2d mo. 
28, Jeremi1au Potter, in the 58th year of his age. 
The deceased was a consistent member of Danby 


——, in Attleboro’, Bucks County, Pa., on the 12th 
of ist mo., 1858, Apranam Lonosuore, aged 72 years 
2 months and 6 days, a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 

, on Second-day, the 15th inst., at the residence 
of her brother Jesse Brown, in Upper Greenwich, N.J. 





a ., | Marearet W. Brown, of consumption, aged 50 years. 
then his property has been sold, and his wife | 


and a family of some eight or ten children were 





From the New Orleans Delta. 
Some startling and significant facts have come 


' to our knowledge. We have hesitated to disclose 
| them, but after inquiry, examination and con- 
| sultation, we are convinced that both duty and 


olicy demand disclosure. 
Although the President may be shocked and em- 


who, for thirty-two years, has paid annually for | barrassed ; and although the great parties of the 
his wife, and also for his children as they grew | country may be bitterly disappointed and im- 
old enough to work, they being slaves for life. | brangled, let it go forth that Southerners have 


sae adinnent teal th | taken into their own hand the law, and opened 
SOME TWO WEEKS 280 He received a message that’ the African slave trade with the South; that 


they had authority, from the Governor, to do | Africans are now imported into Mississippi and 
what they pleased with any concerned in the other seashore States ; that in Mississippi there 


escape or harboring of runaways, and there was 
a party of fifty, which could be increased to five 
hundred, who were ready to carry him to Cam- 
bridge, and hang him merely on suspicion. 

The poor fellow escaped to this city, and is 
now here; he says he knew nothing of the fu- 
gitives, and never desired to, as it has been his 
aim, through life, to avoid interfering in such 
cases, which may be inferred from his never 
having tried to effect the escape of any of his 
own family. 

He was nicely fixed on a farm, in Dorchester 
County, and had a fishery, besides being a car- 
penter and millwright. He values his property 
at about $1300, but it would all be insufficient 
to pay for his poor wife, three grown children, 
and one grandson, seven years of age, admitting 
their owner will be willing to sell them. 

When we reflect on the situation of this man, 
driven, in his declining years, from his comforta- 
ble little home and all its associations, by the 
strong arm of persecution, we may well desire 
that the day may be hastened when this blight- 
ing scourge may no more be known in our land. 





Errata.—lIn the second line of our Editorial last 
week, for faithful read fruitful. In the same article, 
23d line from the top of page 9, for usual read moral. 


| is a market for African slaves, and that on plan- 


tations in that great and intrepid State, negroes 
recently imported from Africa are at their daily 
work. The authority on which we make this 
announcement is indisputable. We even have 
advices that in Mississippi, Henry Hughes and 
some of his party now privately urge the labor 
immigration movement, not to open the supply 
of Africans, but to legitimate, moralize, regulate, 
and equalize the supply already opened and im- 
possible to be closed. We have some further 
details. Some negroes are disembarked on the 
Atlantic coast, and brought over land to the 
Mississippi cotton fields, but the Mississippi sea- 
coast’s peculiar facilities for landing and secret- 
ing cargoes, and the conveniences of Pearl river 
as a channel for distribution, are not overlooked. 

The profits of the Mississippi slave trade are 
enormous. We have been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure from undoubted authority some interesting 
details. They relate to the operations of the 
Mississippi slave trade, and are authenticated by 
operators. It need not be said in the first place 
that the barque engaged in the traffic to the South 
must be a fast sailer; for this is indispensable to 
the security of the officers and crew, the health 
of the cargo, and the rapidity of the pecuniary 
returns. For a trip from the Mississippi coast to 
Africa and back, there must be a captain, super- 
cargo, three mates, three cooks, steward, and 
between twenty and thirty first-class seamen. 
The vessel must be well supplied with extra run- 
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ning and standing rigging, and also super- the supply shall be so modified as to be legiti- 


numerary spars, ropes, topmasts and suits of 
sails. An assortment of the flags of all nations 
will be particularly desirable, but the most useful 
now is the French flag, because British cruisers 
will not verify the colors and take the same 
liberty as with the United States flag. 

The fare of the ship’s crew must be the very 
best, and their good will must be carefully con- 
ciliated, because during the voyage a mutiny is 
disastrous ; and after the voyage, a treacherous 
or vindictive information is, to say the least, 
troublesome and expensive. To procure the 
good will of the men, much depends on the 


mate, fair, regular and equal. 





From the correspondence of the Atheneum, 
THE EARTHQUAKE. 
Naples, Jan. 4th. 


The phenomena which preceded and have fol- 
lowed the disastrous earthquake which has struck 
such a panic throughout this kingdom, have a 
remarkable and a separate interest from that of 
the afflicting details of the suffering occasioned 
by it, as many things occurred to show that be- 
fore the eveut there was great subterraneous 


mates, over whom the captain ought to keep a/ agitation going on. Similar indications of ex- 
strict watch. For the subsistence of the negroes | isting agitation now continually manifest them- 


there must be a plentiful supply of hard bread, 
corn meal, rice, and an abundance of vinegar, | 
red pepper, pure water and drugs. In distri- 
buting diet, the greatest regularity is to be ob- 
served, and the very first symptoms of disease | 
promptly treated. As to the capacity of the 
superior officer, it may be safely said that a slaver | 
requires in it more courage, talent, honesty, 
fidelity, skill and discretion, than any ship in| 
any other trade. Indeed, the captain and super- 
cargo must, between them, act as navigator and 
naval officer, merchant, physician, diplomatist 
and magistrate, not to mention the functions of 
chaplain. 

As to the expenses and profits of the voyage, 
the latest advices were from the captain of a. 
barque which sailed from one of the Georgia | 
ports. He has quite recently returned, and re- 
ports that on account of the vigilance of cruisers, 
negroes had accumulated on the coast, and in a 
manner glutted the markets, and that in conse- | 
quence of this the price had fallen to under thirty 
dollars a head. The payment, however, must be 
in gold or silver, as the head man will not, as 
formerly, barter for merchandise. 

We may estimate a cargo to number seven 
hundred negroes, although many more than that 
are often carried ; but whatever the number, none 
purchased should be over twenty five years of 
age. Seven hundred, at an average cost of 
thirty dollars a piece, will amount to $21,000, 
and their prices in this country or Cuba will 
range from $450 to $1,200. But if sold for 
$500, say, the cargo will net $350,000. 

Freely allowing, then, $150 each for the entire 
expense of the voyage, and all possible loss, the 
profits of one round voyage will amount to, 
$200,000. Where the profits are so exorbitant, 





begun in the South. We can well understand | 
the impossibility of closing the trade now begun, 
and most of all, we now can understand that the 
great question is not whether there shall be for 
the South a supply of African labor, because that 
is now settled, and the great and absorbing ques- 
tion is whether, according to Hughes’ method, 


selves. That Vesuvius has been ina state of 
chronic eruption for nearly two years, and the 
wells at Resina for the last few months nearly 
dried up, I have already noted; that the king- 
dom has been in this interval, in various parts, 
alarmed by minor shocks of earthquake, may 
not be so generally known, but such is the fact, 


|and to those signs of impending danger the 


Official Journal of the 30th of December adds 
the following: “‘The Syndic of Salandro (one 
of the communes which has suffered much from 
the recent scourge) reports that for nearly a 
month, at about two miles distance from the 
town, gas has been observed to issue from a 


| watercourse—the temperature of it was about 


that of the sun. A few days since, too, from 
another similar fosse, the same kind of gas is- 
sued. These exhalations were observed only in 


the morning, however; during the rest of the 


day they were not perceptible. On the 22d of 
December, they ceased altogether, and there 
was an expectation that hot mineral springs 
would burst forth from that spot.” The Official 
Journal of the 2d of January relates another 
remarkable fact. In the territory of Bella, 


‘about two miles from the town, the earthquake 


on the night of the 16th of December levelled 
the neighboring hills, rolled the earth over and 
over, and formed deep valleys. Half-an hour 
before the shock, a light as that of the moon 
was seen to hover over the whole country, anda 
fetid exhalation like sulphur was perceived. On 
the morning following the shock, which were 
accompanied by loud rumblings, a large}piece of 
land, full 600 moggia, (a moggia is something 


less than an acre) and at about the same dis- 


tance from the town, was found encircled by a 


‘trench of from ten to twenty palms in depth, 


we can well understand why the business has and the same in width. A letter from Vallo, 


now lying before me, and written much in de- 
tail, speaks of ‘those two terrible shocks,” and 
of the innumerable minor shocks which have 
continued from the 16th of December up to the 
present time—the letter being written on the 
29th of December. “A few minutes before 
the first shock,” adds the writer, ‘a hissing 
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sound was heard in the river, as if vast masses 
of stones were being brought down bya torrent. 
It is to be noted, too, that all the dogs in the 
neighborhood howled immediately before the 
first awful shock. From the evening of the 
16th, we have been in the country dragging on 
life, without sleeping, in the midst of consterna- 
tion and alarm. My poor babe, all dressed, 
sleeps in its cradle, whilst we watch round a 
fire in the court-yard, ready to fly on the mo- 
ment, should it be the will of God to send us 
other stray shocks. Were such a misfortune to 
happen, the Vallo and the entire district would 
be destroyed, so ruined already are our houses. 
All the population here are under tents and in 
the open country. I cannot express to you the 
grief which I feel at the disasters which I wit- 
ness, and which appear to multiply from day to 
day. Our lives are now more precious than 
ever. Yet Vallo was comparatively untouched. 
Let us visit some of the ruined places at the 
centre of the disasters;—and I will speak in 
the words of a gentleman who has just returned : 
“JT found the country seamed with fissures, 
which had at first been wide, but which gradu- 
ally closed. The ground was heaving during 
the whole time of my visit to Polla. Once a 
beautifully situated township, with 7,000 souls, 
it is now half in ruins, and the survivors were sit- 
ting or walking about, telling us of their misery, 
and lamenting more that there were no hands to 
take out the dead or rescue the living. Two 
country people were grouping amongst the 
stones of a building; one found a body, and 
throwing a stone towards the face, called the at- 
tention of the other. ‘That, perhaps, is some 
relation of yours,’ but the body was not recog- 
nized. I tried to get food at a trattoria, the 
only house standing, at the corner of a street ; 
but the proprietor, who was by our side, repulsed 
me, and refused to go in, saying, that the moon 
had just entered the quarter, and we should have 
another earthquake. In most of these places, 
asin Naples, the deep, heavy rumblings which 
preceded and accompanied the earthquake, have 
been much dwelt on.” On the night of the 
26th of December, the little town of Sasso, near 
Castelabbate, consisting of one long street, was 
separated in two by the sudden opening of a fis- 
sure through its entire length, each side remain- 
ing separated from the other by a considerable 
interval—and so it stands. On the 28th and 29th 
of December, both in Sala and Potenza, strong 
shocks were felt, followed by many others of a 
less intense character, and these still continue. 
The consequences will be that even those 
houses which were only cracked will give way, 
and those which were feeble will be reduced to 
ruins. 

In Naples, too, the shocks continue producing 
vibrations of the doors and windows; and in 
one instance, I have heard ringing of the bells. | 


EE vO 


The common report is, that since the 16th of 
December, we have had eighty-four shocks in 
the capital. It is not all improbable, if every 
vibration is counted as one, and if the great 
subterraneous agitation which is going on be 
taken into account. Every one looks really with 
anxiety to Vesuvius, and prays, not from curiosity 
only, for an eruption. The indications of so de- 
sirable a result seem to be on the increase. A 
person who resides at Resina says, that on the 
night of the 29th, from 10 A. M. to 5 Pp. M. of 
the 30th ult., the whole town was in a state of 
continual vibration. Every three minutes a 
sound was heard, as of a person attempting to 
wrench the doors and windows out of their 
places followed by a quiver. The next morn- 
ing the mountain was observed to vomit forth 
much smoke and a cloud of ashes. Friends, 
too, who reside at Capo di Marte, near the city, 
speak of the deep thunders which they hear 
from the mountain in the stillness of the night. 
The same phenomena are observed at Terre del 
Greco. I must also advert to the manifest low- 
ness of the sea, which seems to-day to have re- 
ceded from the land. I noticed this fact in my 
last letter, and tried to explain it as conse- 
quent upon the neap tides; but the same thing 
continues; and unless it has been occasioned by 
the long continuation of a land wind, the con- 
clusion is inevitable that there has been an 
upheaving of soil. It would be rash, however, 
to come speedily to so important a decision. 
How this state of things will terminate, it is 
impossible to say; but that some great change is 
pending, there is but too much reason for sup- 
posing. 

I have not dwelt so muck as I might have 
done on the incidents of the earthquake,—on 
the effect of the panic on the public health,-—- 
the illnesses and the deaths which have occurred, 
—nor on the painful scenes which are described 
by every one flying from the place. Some were 
heard to groan beneath the ruins several days 
after the disaster, and there was no prompt as- 
sistance for their rescue; for the inhabitants 
had either fled in fear, or were so enfeebled by 
hunger and despair, that they could make but 
inadequate efforts. Some, too, were dug out 
alive after six, seven and eight days of burial. 
Others were found, it is said, to have eaten 
portions of their own arms. The sufferings, 
too, of those who were saved, exceeded perhaps 
those of persons who were killed. One man 
describes himself as waking with the violence 
of the shock, and finding first the head of his 
bed rising as high as might have been the 
ceiling, and then the foot of the bed. Another 
says,—“I huddled my family together under 
the doorway of a room, and watched, during 
the night, the walls and timbers of the floors 
falling around me.” Another, a Swiss, just 
escaped from his house, on turning around to 
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look for his danghters, saw them being’ buried un- 
der the ruins of his falling dwelling. Four places 
have been almost entirely swallowed up. More 
than one hundred townships and environs have 
been either reduced to ruins, or more or less in- 
jured. Some English gentlemen who have just 
returned from the scene of disaster, gave the 
following interesting though harrowing details : 
‘* Before arriving at Pertosa, we found the houses 
on either side of the road thrown to the ground ; 
the landlord of a tavern now abandoned told us 
that he had the good fortune to escape with his 
wife, but that his child and servant had been 
both killed.” He himself bore the marks of a 
heavy blow on his face. The population of this 
place was about 3,000, and 143 bodies only had 
been dug out on the Ist of January; whilst 200 
more were known to be missing. The whole 
town was destroyed, with the exception of six 
houses, which were in a falling state. Between 
Pertosa and Polla the strength and caprice of 
the earthquake were made manifest in a re- 
markable way. Crossing a deep ravine, we 
found the road on the opposite side carried off 
200 feet distant from its former position: the 
mountain above it had been cleft in two, reveal- 
ing toa great depth the limestone caverns in 
the bowels of the earth. The ground was 
seamed with fissures; and we could put our 
arms into them up to the shoulders. Polla has 
a population of 7,000 persons :—1,000 had fal- 
len victims, of whom 567 had been dug up and 
buried; the work of disinterment was continu- 
ing slowly, but the stench here and elsewhere, 
from the bodies, was insufferable. Three shocks 
of an earthquake were felt on this day, January 
1. The first was very early in the morning; 
the second about half-past 12. When we were 
standing on the ruins of a church, the ground 
began to heave under our feet and the subterra- 
neous thunders to roll. We immediately fled 
from the spot, but were nearly overwhelmed 
as the wall of a bell-tower fell close upon 
our heels, and a leaning house, in an inelin- 
ing state, came down within 20 feet of us. 
The frightened people immediately formed a 
procession, and headed by priests, bearing the 
erucifix and an image of the Madonna, lashed 


themselves with ropes as they walked. On leav- | 


ing the town, we rested on the walls of a bridge 
just outside, where some priests begged us to 
rise, saying we were in danger, for the ground 
was continually trembling. Whilst sitting 
there, we felt the third shock, and required no 
other hint. Atthe last moment, I add, from 
official documents, that upwards of 30,000 are 


returned as- dead, and 250,000 living in the 
open air. 





Wit is a happy and striking way of express- 
ing a thought.— Penn. 


MY SEWING MACHINE. 


Dear Cousin Jane :—Such a change has passed 

O’er my earthly lot since I saw you last, 

That | cannot rest till my pen extends ‘ 
The joyful tidings to all my friends. 

My burden is gone, and my sky is bright, 
My mind is calm, and my heart is ligit ; 
I’m a happier mother, and wife, and self, 
And I owe it all toa little elf, 

The usefulest fairy that ever was seen — 
My Wheeler and Wilson’s Sewing Machine. 


As I said just now, I’m a happier wife, 

My husband’s shirts were the plague of my life ; 

They were sometimes made, but were never done, 4 

Bless me! the trouble was only begun! 

It was always, “ My dear, this shirt is not right,” 

The neck was too loose, or the wrist was too tight; 

They always were needing a button or stitch, 

Were too large or too small, I cou!d never tell which. 

If I made twelve as like as twelve leaves on one tree, 

Though the first might be right, yet no other would be. 

When I think of a shirt, from beginning to ending, 

Of the fitting, and stitching, and starching and mend- 
ing, 

Of the shirt that don’t fit the disconsolate man, . 

Of the shirt that pozs fit him, so spick and so span, § 

So stiff and ungraceful, and yet the sole gain 

From so much of labor, of time, and of pain, 

I almost am tempted my thoughts to express, 

Men had better keep still on the matter of dress. 

Could I make but one speech like a Webster’s or 
Wirt’s, 

I think it would be on the subject of shirts. 

But to come to the point, I had almost forgot, 

I would now quite as lief have a husband as not. 

He timidly, last week, brought me a pile ; 

Of shirts to be made, which I took with a smile, 

The first of the kind which he ever had seen,— 

I thought he would kiss my Sewing Machine. 





I have six young children—dear little ones, 
Three little daughters, and three little sons,— 
Six iittle children, all to be dressed 

In school day clothes and in Sunday best ; 
Six pairs of pants and nine pairs of shirts, 
Two dozen collars, and two dozen skirts ; 
Six little jackets, and twelve little sacks, 
Outside garments for six little backs; 
*Kerchiefs to hem, and garments to mend, 
And many another stray odd and end; 

This was the work to be done this fall, 
But then, dear me! it was nothing at all! 

I gave it all, with a brow serene, — 

To my all-sufficient Sewing Machine. 


And as for myself,—what with children and spouse, 

What with visitors, servants, and market and house, 

It was nothing more than might well be eqpected, 

That my own private wardrobe was somewhat ne- 
glected. b 

I sewed up boles, and I ran up slits, 

I put on patches, and [ put in hits, 

I went without button, and hook, and clasp, 

I wore old things till their very last gasp; 

But now I’m thoroughly fit to be seen— 

Thanks to my good little Sewing Machine. 





It would do you good to open the door 
Of my linen closet, and see the store ; 
For bed and table, of piles and tiers, 

Enough to last us for twenty years. 

So far as such things are concerned, I can say 
I am perfectly ready to die to-day; 

Though it would seem a pity to quit the scene 
So soon after buying a Sewing Machine. 
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You’ll think me extravagant, I’ll engage, 

But, my dear, ’tis the subject of the age! 

The world is divided ’twixt those who have got 

Sewing Machines, and those who have not. 

Poor, benighted beings are they 

Who sit and sew the old-fashioned way. 

Now, Cousin Jane, don’t you want to see 

What these wonderful things may be ? 

Come,—and your duties you need not shirk,— 

But come with an extra trunk full of work. 

You will never go back to your home, I ween, 

Without taking with you a Sewing Machine. 
[Springfield Republican. 





DR. JOHN DALTON—THE ATGMIC THEORY. 


It was a cold December morning, and the 
snow lay deep on the ground, when a man, al- 
ready somewhat advanced in years, and carrying 
a lantern, might have been seen to emerge from 
the house of W. Johns, in George street, Man- 
chester, and proceed towards the Literary and 
Scientific Institution of that city. He was rather 
above the middle size, tall and bony. His fea- 
tures were hard, though not harsh; his eyes 
deeply set and thoughtful. His body was slight- 
ly bent—not conveying an idea of infirmity, but 
rather that sort of bending forward sometimes 
met with in pedestrians, and which creates the 
notion of a desire to hurry along. He wore the 
dress of a member of the Society of Friends, 
somewhat the worse for wear, but still not shab- 
by from age. The day had barely dawned; but, 
guided by the beams of his lantern, you might 
see, if observant, that his habiliments were spot- 
ted and stained ; while a closer inspection would 
prove that not afew stains had become holes, 
as if burned by sparks of fire, or some corrosive 
fluid. 

The active life of Manchester is not like an 
ocean flood which ebbs and flows, but like the 
current of an impetuous river which ever hurries 
on. It was difficult to regard the tall factory 
chimneys belching forth their smoke that morn- 
ing, to gaze on the crowded streets, and to hear 
the busy click of machinery mingling with the 
hum of men, without feeling convinced that 
Manchester was a city of action, not of contem- 
plation—that the worker-out of abstractions 
could find no place there. Silently, amidst this 
din and throng, the tall, hard-featured lantern- 
bearer moves on. He goes towards the Literary 
and Philosophic Institution. Suppose we follow. 

Is the man a lunatic? Unmoved by the hum 
of passing wayfarers, the lantern-bearer talks to 
himself. He talks of Plato, of Pythagoras, and 
Thales ; he mentions also Lucretius; then whim- 
sically mixes up those antique names with others 
of modern date. No, he is no lunatic, but a 
thinker aloud, a reverist. Arrived at the door 
of the Institution, he gives his lantern a shake, 
as much as to say, ‘“‘ I have it now,” then opens 
the door and enters. He next proceeds at once 
to the laboratory, and deposits his lantern on 
the table. He then lays and lights the fire, 


according to the most approved rules of fuel 
economy—a perfect model of a servant in the 
matter of saving fire-wood, for, of course, a ser- 
vant he must be. 

Manchester has long been celebrated for her 
resident chemists. Calico-printing involves some 
of the highest branches of applied chemistry ; 
and every new color, and almost every new pat- 
tern, which may appear, from time to time, on 
a piece of Manchester printed goods, is the fruit 
of some new chemical discovery. In our cu- 
riosity, we wait. We like to see clever men at 
work in their retreats. We are in no hurry; the 
chemical professor will by and by walk in. But 
that lantern-bearing Plato and Lucretius-quoting 
fire-lighter, we are getting tired of him. There, 
he will go soon. He sweeps the laboratory 
clean, and dusts the bottles. He goes, but not 
away. He proceeds to an adjoining room, and, 
taking his stand in front of the wall, whereupon 
hang several barometers, thermometers, and 
hygrometers, he opens a book. He now enters 
particulars of temperature, atmospheric moisture 
and barometric height, like a philosophic pains- 
taking observer. He does not work like one 
unacquainted with his tools. He is on adept. 
Looking at the barometric mercury, for instance, 
no chronicling of mere inches, or quarters, or 
even eighths of inches, serves his turn. He 
estimates the variation from yesterday by a 
Vernier scale, as an accurate pbilosoper would 
have done. He compares the barometers one 
with another, and, finding that the mercury 
contained in one stands lower than the mercury 
of the others, he says (for he appears to be in 
the habit of talking to himself,) “‘ bad, bad.” 
Then referring to a memorandum book, in which 
the date of the construction of that barometer 
stands recorded, he finds the tube was neither 
dried nor was the mercury boiled. He makes a 
note of these facts. If the professor’s servant 
be thus wise, how much wiser must the pro- 
fessor be? 

A knock—a double knock? Does the pro- 
fessor come at last? The lantern-bearer opened 
the door without delay, and an old gentleman 
entered. His face was radiant with joy, and he 
seemed t be out of breath. The lantern-bearer 
had no time to say a word, before the stranger 
seized him rapturously by the hand and shook it 
heartily. ‘Friend,’ said he, “I bring you 
good news. Good morning, Doctor Dalton.”’ 

The lantern-bearer opened his eyes as if 
aroused from a reverie, but he made no remark ; 
his ideas were apparently in another channel. 

“Good morning, Doctor Dalton,” repeated 
the stranger, laying particular stress on the word 
“« doctor.” 

If his object had been to surprise the lantern- 
bearer, he was disappointed. The word “ doc- 
tor,” though strongly emphasized, seemed to 
have made no impression. The lantern-bearer 
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was apparently thinking too much about his | were fond of arguing about philosophic beliefs— 
barometers, for, having bid his friend good } matters which they could neither prove nor dis- 
morrow, he turned towards his instruments | prove, because they were not experimental peo- 


again. 


ple. Amongst the chief topics of argumentation, 


“T call you doctor,” repeated the new-comer. | the following was one: whether a thing having 


‘Do you hear me?” 
“ Did you indeed ?” replied Dalton. 
The stranger laughed. 


weight, and cognizable to the senses (matter, ) 
could or could not be divided without end. 
Epicurus and Pythagoras imagined that matter 


“On some people,’ said he, honors fall un-| could be thus divided ad infinitum, and Lucre- 
thankfully, like drops of water into a thankless | tius sets forth the views of these philosophers. 
sea; whilst others would give their ears for ho- | Other ancients, too numerous for mention here, 
nors. The Oxford people are going to make | adopted the other side of the argument; and so 


you D.C.” 


they continued to argue away, proving nothing, 


“D.C.L.,” said Dalton, “ and what is that ?” | until both sides got tired. 


“ Doctor of Civil Law,” replied the friend.” 

“Doctor of Civil Law!” repeated Dalton, 
musifgly, in a falsetto pitch of a naturally gruff 
voice; and burst into an incipient laugh, not 
loud, roistering laughter, but a subdued cackling 
laugh—a proper laugh for a philosopher. ‘‘ What 
do I know about law, friend ?” demanded he, as 
soon as he could speak—“ law civil or law 
criminal,”’ 

“Pshaw! it is a very great honor,” replied 
the friend—* the highest that can be given by 
the University.” 

“Honor! but I say I know nothing about 
civil law; and if I don’t know it, how can I 
teach it? and if I can’t teach it, why am I to 
be called doctor?” 

“Tt is simply a compliment,” repeated the 
stranger, smiling. 

“Well, I could call it something else, if I 
liked,” was Dalton’s sly remark. ‘ Doctor of 
Civil Law! Well, that is odd. If they would 
call me doctor of the laws of atomic combina- 
tions, there would be sense and truth in it ; but 
doctor of civil law is neither sense nor truth.” 

** Now, I have it,”” was the friend’s remark. 
‘‘The Oxonions are determined to have you; 
and I have no doubt, as a special favor, they 
will allow the initials D.c.L. to stand for Doctor 
of Combination Laws. There, will that suit 
you?” 

Perhaps by this time the fact will be evident 
that the elderly lantern-bearer, who came forth 
so early in the morning to light the laboratory 
fire, was no other than the illustrious Dalton 
himself, the philosopher whose name is asso- 
ciated with one of the most remarkable scientific 
discoveries of modern times—one second only 
in importance perhaps to the discovery of gravi- 
tation. Yes, it was Dalton who thus, day by 
day, lighted his laboratory fire. That great man 
would perform an analysis for half a crown, or 
give a lesson for eighteenpence, and thank you, 
in either case, for the trifle; whilst many an 


And what do you say about the argument, 
reader? Don’t fear giving an opinion. You 
have common sense, and that goes a long way 
in philosophy. What do you think about it? 
Can a substance—any substance—a potato, for 
instance—can that potato, we ask, be indefinite- 
ly divided, or is such indefinite division impos- 
sible? Evidently the potato may be cut into 
two halves, and each of the two halves may be 
halved again, and again, and again, and so on, 
until our eyes are not sharp enough to see the 
little pieces. If instruments be now had re- 
course to—a microscope and a delicate knife— 
the division may be carried still further; and it 
thus seems proved that the subdivision of the 
potato ad infinitum is conceivable, if our instru- 
ments were delicate enough to effect the subdi- 
visions, and our eyes to make them discernible. 
Thus argued Epicurus and his followers. 

Let us now look at the other side ol the argu- 
ment, illustrating it by an assumption. Suppose 
that amongst the unknown things existing in 
parts of the earth yet unexplored, there should 
be a lump of new matter found (we may not 
say a particle)—a lump of some definite size— 
as big as a potato, for example. Suppose that 
lump of new matter should be so very hard that 
no human means could break, or cut, or other- 
wise divide it. What then? It would be in- 
divisible, of course: “uncutable,” or, if we 
choose to adopt a Greek expression, it would be 
“atomic,” this word being a modification of a 
(not) and reyveev (to cut)—not cutable, or not 
divisible—in short, “ atomic.” 

So it appears, then, that our ordinary notion 
of an atom, as being something necessarily 
small, is only, after all, an indirect notion. That 
atoms must be small, if they really do exist, is 
demonstrable, since all matter can be divided to 
the furthest limits permitted by our means; 
and the division might be carried further still if 
our means and our senses permitted. But, for 
anything one knows to the contrary, the potato 





inferior chemist would have thought himself | may be composed of amazingly small indivisible 
dishonored by touching any but a golden fee— | parts; and the hard indivisible parts might each 
so little connection is there between self-respect | have been tangibly large—as large, say, as a 
and self-conceit. potato, as we have assumed to be the case with 

The philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome|the new mineral invoked by our bypothesis, 
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Whether large or small, such palpable indivisi-| be explained, except on the assumption that 
ble masses would have been, to all intents and} matter is composed of ultimate atoms? 
purposes, atoms. If we now assume, in place of the existence 
Mark, then! There lurked a fallacy in the | of one set of bullets of one weight and one sub- 
argument of those who denied the possibility of | stance, the existence of sixty-three different 
atoms, because a substance (a potato, say) might, kiads of bullets, differing from each other in 
as they said, be conceived to be infinitely divi- weight ; so that, calling the weight of the light- 
sible. This line of illustration by no means | est 1, the weight of the heaviest would be 213, 
proves that the potato could be infinitely divided, | We arrive at a still nearer idea of the conditions 
were it not for the imperfection of our senses | Of the atomic theory. . : 
and our tools; but merely (which is quite an- It so happens that each kind of matter has its 
other thing) that the space occupied by that | own appointed work todo; and that one kind 
potato might be thus divided. of matter can do the work, or fill the place of 
If atoms of matter be so inconceivably small, — — — ~ the hss a - = 
how, then, could people expect to see them? | Saleen 7 ae : ay Rae a or 
and if not seen, how could their existence be | J ae tick seperti a — ee > ae 
demonstrated? The ancients could get no proof, | acty gmt parte by wage © sake of = ae 
so they allowed the discussion to drop. Even quired by exactly one part by weight of hydro- 
in later times, our own illustrious Newton, | 8°" to generate water, it takes thirty-six parts, 
though a believer in the existence of atoms, | by weight, of chlorine, to be equivalent for, or 
could not prove them to exist. He hoped they | take the place of, the aforesaid eight parts by 
might hereafter be rendered visible by high weight = Wy ee and *y — — the 
microscopic power, but that hope has never been | one part by weight of hydrogen, to a oak — 
realized, and no one at this time believes that it | riatic acid. So 1, 8; and 36 are said to be the 
ever will be realized. After Newton’s time, the | equivalents or atomic numbers of hydrogen, 
discussion dropped once more, and it may be | °*Y8°) and chlorine respectively. In like man- 
said to have remained in abeyance until the | 2°" each of the sixty-three kinds of matter has 
celebrated labors of Dalton proved the existence | '“ rnd combining, or equivalent, be wr 
of atoms by every testimony short of rendering | PUMY°T for Tastanee, the atomic number of the 
them visible. We can never hope to see them, | metal copper is 32, and that of silver is 108; 
they are so very, very small. by which we mean to say, that if one part of 
Bat reader, emus now fod tangible! HZuogm can, do 8 certain ammunt of wok i 
. . . . ’ pA 
en else you will not get your promised chlorine, one Eunived aud eight of een and 
ga the enchanted regions of the atomic thirty-two of copper, to do the same amount of 


, ' | work. 
You and I, we will assume, are schoolboys; But what are these numbers the respective 


for the nonce. We have a bag before us, that weights of ? grains, ounces, pounds, or, in short, 
bag containing leaden bullets. Dipping my what? Just whatever you please. Atoms being 
hand into the bag, I withdraw a handful of jnconceivably small, we are unable to weigh 
leaden bullets, throw them into the scale pan, | them absolutely: we can only ascertain the rela- 
and weigh them; their weight we find to be | tion subsisting between their weights ; the ratio 
(say) three ounces. We take another dip, and according to which each is lighter or heavier 
proceed exactly as before; but the weight is | than its neighbors. 
now (say) five ounces. Once more, six ounces.| (ui bono? What the advantage? Oh, it is 
Once more, four ounces; and yet again, two | yniversal. Everything truthful and reliable in 
ounces. That will do. Let us now see what | analytical and operative chemistry depends upon 
comes of this. an application of the facts above mentioned. 
We perceive that, although our dippings have | Take an example. If silver be thrown into 
been quite at random, we get no fractions of an | aquafortis, the metal dissolves and disappears, 
ounce—no halves and quarters, and so forth. | but it still exists in the aquafortis. The piece 
Moreover, the results of the five weighings seem | of silver, we will presume, weighed 108 grains. 
to prove that each of the bullets weighs exactly | A chemist wishes to get this silver, but the 
one ounce; and if similar results accrued from | aquafortis will not let him have it until it re- 
any number of weighings, that which was at|ceives a guid pro quo. The greedy solvent will 
first a notion would grow into an irresistible | be content with copper, and so the chemist 
conviction. Do you perceive what comes of | determines to give it copper; but he wishes to 
this? There are sixty-three known kinds of | give it the exact quantity required, neither more 
matter, in respect to which Dalton perceived | nor less. Dalton’s law teaches the chemist that 
that, weigh them, torture them, analyze them | 32 grains of copper will be the exact qnantity. 
as he might, his weighings, torturings, and ana- | He adds that amount, and down goes the silver. 
yses disclosed no fractions. How can this fact | It was a great thing, even practically speaking, 
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to have made this discovery, believe me; and{ temperature are neither sudden nor frequent: 
if you ever become a chemist, you will say so.} Travelling, and particularly sea voyages, is at” 


—Leisure Hour. 





MOSSES. 


No spot is too desolate, none too sterile, for 
messes to inhabit and enliven. From Spitzber- 


the sides of lofty mountains, in the most exposed 
situations, couching on wild heaths, overspread- 
ing old walls, nestling in hedges, clivging to the 
bark of trees, loving much and equally frost and 
snow, wind and tempest, needing nothing but 
moisture for their sustenance—everywhere they 
may be seen, adding fresh beauty to even the 
loveliest spots, making gay the solitary places of 
the earth, and causing the arid desert to rejoice 


| and, finally, the food should 


tended with decided advantage in the early stage 
of consumption. The patient should be warmly 
clothed and covered with flannel from head to 
foot. He should take habitually some moderate 
exercise, as walking, riding, &c.; exposure to 


; ; the open air and sun’s rays are absolutely neces- 
gen to the islands on the Antarctic Ocean, ieee P y J 


sary. He should exercise the mind in a moder- 
ate degree, but avoid all strong emotions. He 
must renounce any profession which requires 
strong muscular exertion, a bent position of the 
body, a residence in a damp, moist place, Xc., 
e rich and nourish- 
2. 
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and be glad. Not only are they the first plants | steady, but there is little if any export demand. Mixed 


hich, as a miracle, make their appearance | 
ne by 4 PP . | Sales to retailers and bakers at from $475 to 5 00 


| for choice and fancy lots. 
| and Corn Meal, $2 87 per barrel, without sales. 


in a newly-formed soil, but with fond tenacity 
they cling to the spot where they have once 
taken root, long after all other plunts have de- 
serted it, and, tender in their nature, delicate 
in structure though they be, show wonderful 
power in resisting influences which are generally 
fatal to the vegetable creation. In this respect 
close akin to the lichens, they may appear to be 
destroyed by drought; but no sooner does the 
generous rain descend upon them, than suddenly 
they are invested with new life, and their leat- 
lets reappear as fresh, as luxuriant as ever. 
Frazer's Magazine. 





CELESTIAL PYROTECHNICS. 


From one to three o’clock on Saturday morn- 
ing, there appeared in the north, northeast, and 
western part of the horizon, a most vivid and 
beautiful aurora: borealis. 
golden color, while through the centre shot up- 
ward beams of a blood-red hue, paling at inter- 
vals, but again deepening, until it faded out before 
the gray of morning. So exceeding brilliant was 
the phenomenon, and so singular did the redden- 
ing vagofupshooting light imitate the upward 
surging of a conflagration, that three ditferent 
alarms of fire were rung, and the firemen were 
kept in motion during the entire continuance of 
the phenomenon. Such a spectacle is witnessed 
bat once in alife time.——Noerth American March 
15, 1858. 





CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. Latour of Paris, has published the follow- 
ing rules for preventing consumption in those 
persons who are predisposed to it :— 

** A consumptive patient should inhabit a dry, 
airy locality, well exposed to the influence of the 
solar rays. Residence in any large city predis- 
poses to consumption. A temperate climate 
should be chosen, where the variations of the 


brands are selling slowly at $4 25 a $4 37 per barrel. 


Extra and fancy brands, 


at from $5 25 to6 00. Rye Flour is held at $3 12. 


Grain.—There is a fair inquiry for Wheat, and 
| prime is scarce. Sales of good Pennsylvania red at 
| $1 07 a $1 12 per bushel, and fair white at from 
| $110 to1 30. Rye is in demand. Sales of Penn- 
sylvania at 70 c. Corn is firm—sales of 5000 bushels 
| good yellow, in store, at 60; and afloat at 62 cts. 
; Oats are steady at 36 c. for Pennsylvania, and 32 cts. 
| for Sonthern. Sales of Barley Malt at from 80 to 85e. 
CLOVERSEED continues in fair demand, at $4 25 a 
4 62 per 64 pounds. Last sales of Timothy at 2 374 
and 2 62}. Nothing doing in Flaxseed. 








OARDING SCHOOL—For the education of youth 
of both sexes, will be opened at Norristown, Pa., 
19th of 4th mo. 
System of teaching thorough and practical. 
Terms—In English Department, $70 per session of 
| 20 weeks. 
French and Latin Languages, each $10 extra per 








It was of a bright session. 


Address ALLEN FLITCROFT, 
3d mo 27—4t Norristown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





YOUNG woman wishes a situation as Teacher 

in a small school or family. Apply to Lydia 
Gillingham, Principal of Friends’ Central School, No. 
1516 Vine street. 3d mo. 27—tf 


See is invited to a Boarding and. Day 
School, at Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pennsyl- 
vania, for the young of either sex. Circulars, describing 
the mansion and premi course of studies, rules, &e., 
will be sent, on applicatilh to either of the subscribers. 
The next term begins on the 5th of 4th month. 
Smpney Averitt, 


3d mo. 16, 3t. Exumira AvErIQu. 








YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

The Spring term of this School will commence 
on the 22d of 3d month, 1858, and continue twenty 
weeks, 

Terms, $60 per session, one half payable in advance. 
the other at the end of the term. For Circulars con- 
taining particulars, ad~ ress 

JANE HILLBORN & SISTERS, 
Byberry P. O., 23d Ward, Philada., Penna. 
2d mo. 6, 185S—3m. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 
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